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and their act is also a divine act ; in so far as posited by themselves they 
are distinguished from the Absolute. "The Absolute who posits them, 
but posits them only in so far as they are positing themselves, remains 
distinct from them, in so far as they are, and also in so far as the Absolute 
posits himself, and is himself positing himself" (p. 237). By means of 
this identity, God and other beings can act upon each other, whereas im- 
perfect beings cannot do this directly, but only through the medium of God. 

But does such a plurality of beings actually exist ? We can deduce 
their necessary existence from the idea of duty. Duty is essentially bound 
up with the affirmation of being (p. 343). Affirmation is necessary, and 
this can be only a moral necessity — the duty to be. The essence of 
thought is to act for ends, and therefore is moral. Existence is posited as a 
means of realizing ends. This demands not only God, but also, his abso- 
lute character being given, it demands that there should be no limit to 
the realization of the good, and therefore that there should be the greatest 
possible number of imperfect beings moving towards perfection in all pos- 
sible ways (p. 250). 

The obvious criticism on M. Leclere's whole position goes back to 
initial unintelligibility of an absolute denial of the empirical consciousness. 
It is not enough to admit that his own criticism shares this unreality ; that 
is logical, but there is no use in being logical if it is merely in words, and 
the whole position conveys no realizable meaning. When, however, 
he is untrue to his own paradoxes, as he necessarily is throughout, he is often 
very suggestive. Both on its critical side, and in its attempt at construc- 
'ion, the book shows a power and originality of metaphysical thought which 
one would like to see in the service of a more fruitful method. 

A. K. Rogers. 

Butler College. 

Kant contra Haeckel : Erkenntnistheorie gegen naturwissenschaftlichen 

Dogmatismus. Von Erich Adick.es. Berlin, Reuther und Reichard, 

1901. — pp. 129. 

This book is a destructive criticism of the position of Haeckel as stated 
in his Monismus and Weltratsel. Haeckel is, Dr. Adickes declares, a 
materialist rather than a monist, and no materialism can withstand the 
attacks of the Kantian epistemology. 

The importance of Haeckel' s work is readily admitted. That a book of 
such abstruse character as the Weltratsel should have been received with a 
popular favor commonly accorded to the latest novel is a fact which itself 
demands an explanation. But if we seek the reason for this popularity we 
shall find it, not in depth or cogency of argument, but in the fact that Haeckel 
stands forth as the advocate of certain tendencies which dominate the more 
unrefiective thinking of the present time. These are (1) an overestimation 
of the achievements of natural science, (2) a popular philosophizing which 
seeks unity and certainty without that self-criticism which might prepare 
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it for the task, (3) a radicalism in economic and social theories, and (4) an 
hostility to the church. For all these Haeckel speaks and so he must be 
heard. 

In opposing Kant to Haeckel, Dr. Adickes does not claim to say either 
what Kant did say or would have said ; rather it is upon certain epistemo- 
logical principles which have been derived from the Kantian position and 
which are now universally accepted that he relies in the work of destruc- 
tion. This distinction is worth remembering when, as often happens, 
Haeckel seems much closer to Kant's own statements than does his 
critic. 

Haeckel is, we are told, a materialist. He calls himself a monist and 
disavows all intention of dealing with the *thing-in-itself.' But his 
theory is only a sham monism. It finds no significance or meaning in the 
world process, it regards human life as merely an incident in the greater 
movement of material change, and it makes the mind dependent upon, 
even a function of, the cortical mechanism. These are the marks of 
materialism and they leave no doubt as to where Haeckel stands. 

Such a materialism Dr. Adickes finds little trouble in destroying. It can 
never, he tells us, give an adequate account of consciousness. In the 
first place, Haeckel has no consistent statement of the relation of con- 
sciousness and brain-process ; sometimes consciousness is a property of 
the brain ; sometimes it is identified with motion ; sometimes it is an effect 
of brain activity. These statements are both contradictory and false, as is 
shown by well-worn arguments. Secondly, no Kantian can make mind 
dependent upon matter for matter is only " my idea," and my mind can- 
not be made to depend upon its own idea. 

Having thus refuted Haeckel, Dr. Adickes gives a statement of his own 
monistic theory. The true monism is, he says, a universal parallelism. 
Reality is made up of centers of force which have two modes of existence — 
an inner and an outer. The outer is the spatial, with which the scientist 
deals. The inner is the conscious world within which falls the finite mind. 
In the relations of this finite mind to the universal consciousness are to be 
found all the meaning and significance which religion asserts and which 
Haeckel fails to discover because, as a scientist, he is concerned only with 
the outer world of motions. It is to be noted that this monism loses 
nothing of that continuity in the development of the world which Haeckel 
has so strongly emphasized. 

As regards that further knowledge of the inner world which is desired by 
the metaphysician, Dr. Adickes speaks with all the caution of a good 
Kantian. What one believes in this realm is, he thinks, largely a matter 
of temperament. The religious man needs belief in God, freedom, and 
immortality, and hence he holds to these beliefs. Haeckel does not need 
them and hence does not take them. He is wrong, however, in attacking 
the faith of others ; of that faith there is neither refutation nor proof ; it is 
accepted by religion on faith just as is the principle of causation by 
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Haeckel himself. The attempt to disprove either religious belief or scien- 
tific postulate is pure dogmatism possible only to one who is ignorant of the 
most obvious principles of epistemology. 

The discussion as a whole presents little that is new or especially con- 
vincing. It is largely dominated by a religious interest, as is seen in the 
definition of materialism. The passages which discuss the significance of 
scientific results for religious belief are by far the strongest and most sub- 
tle in the book. 

Another important line of thought is summed up in the assertion that 
within its own sphere natural science is the sole judge of truth and false- 
hood. In the knowledge of the ' outer ' world neither religion nor 
philosophy may interfere ; here the scientist is at home and his word is law. 

The main contention of the work is the statement of universal parallel- 
ism as defining the realms of science and philosophy, the studies of the 
'outer' and the 'inner' worlds respectively. As a solution of the 
problem which is said to be so difficult for materialism, this contention can 
hardly be regarded as satisfactory. If it be the work of natural science to 
deal only with the ' outer ' world then one would like to know with what 
the science of psychology is to deal. Is it to be the science of cerebral 
processes, or if this be the field of physiology, is there to be no science of 
psychology at all ? And again, one can hardly escape the problem of the 
relation of mental to brain process by declaring the latter to be phenome- 
nal. As Kant would say, both brain and mind as we know them are phe- 
nomenal, and the nature of their relation within our phenomenal world is 
one which demands an answer. Dr. Adickes tells us that consciousness is 
not a property, nor an effect, nor identical with motion, but in place of 
these he gives no intelligible statement which the modern psychologist 
might take as a working principle. At this point he seems far less in sym- 
pathy with Kant than is Haeckel. Kant, when he discusses the question 
at all, as in the Paralogisms, seems to make consciousness a determina- 
tion, i. e., a property of matter. That this position is untenable, the argu- 
ments of Dr. Adickes do not prove ; it is in fact doubtful if any arguments 
can destroy the position if it be taken as a principle of natural science. 
"What is needed here is a careful definition of terms which shall tell us 
what it means to make consciousness a ' ' property ' ' of the brain, or to 
" identify it with motion." The simplicity of Haeckel' s account of the 
world-process shows how desirable is such a terminology if it might be 
substituted for the unwieldy doctrine of concomitance ; the resulting ad- 
vantage to psychology would certainly justify the endeavor. 

Alex. Meiklejohn. 
Brown University. 

Questions de Morale. Lecons professees au college libre des sciences 
sociales. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1900. — pp. vii, 331. 
This volume presents in part the public lectures offered in the year 



